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This was said with a cheerful voice, but a full heart. Mrs.||madam,” said Amelia ; 
Clifton could not trust her voice to reply, but Mary said,|/morning.” 
“Yes, Amelia, your wishes shall be attended to. We can|} “Your reply is what I expected from you,” said Mrs. 
be*as neat and comfortable in our little snug room, as we||Nevers, without exhibiting the slightest resentment. “A 
used to be in our splendid parlor.” desire to please is natural to our sex, and what I require of 
Amelia’s journey was performed without accident. Onjjyou is, to render yourself displeasing. You may think 
arriving at the residence of Mrs. Nevers, she was shown into||too, and not unjustly, that it is degrading to act a part. I 
a parlor, and in about ten or fifteen minutes the mistress of||advise you, however, to take the week to consider. Eight 
the mansion entered. As she went through the formality of|jhundred dollars is the sum which I can afford to give for 
asking Amelia a few common-place questions relative to||the year, and I shall, as is my custom, pay you for the first 
her journey, she bent upon her looks so scrutinizing, that||quarter in advance. I have a right to believe that you need 
her cheeks, which the fatigue of travelling had somewhat|/the money ; otherwise you would not have applied to me, — 


“T shall be ready to leave to-morrow 
























THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


—_— 


Original. 





*¢ Oh! my ain fireside maun I bid you adieu!” 


Ir was a cold uncomfortable evening, late in Autumn, and 
Mrs. Clifton and her daughter Mary were seated in an hum- 
ble abode in one of our large cities, before a scantily fur- 
nished grate, the one being diligently employed with her 
needle, the other in painting a fire-screen. They were both 
silent, but whenever the sound of footsteps was heard, they 


appeared to listen attentively and with considerable anxiety.||faded, glowed with more than their original brightness. therefore, I say once more, take a week to consider.’’ 
At length there was a low rap at the outer door, and Mary,|} “You think,” said Mrs. Nevers, continuing her exami-|} “But,” said Amélia, “you have not yet proved whether 
hastily rising, ran to admit her sister. nation of Amelia’s features, “that you are fully competent|/my services will be"acceptable or not.” 
“ Amelia,” said Mrs. Clifton, ‘we began to be alarmed |/to teach the common English branches?” “ That is true, and to obviate as far as possible the neces- 
by your long absence.” “ Yes, madam,” she replied, “or I should not have offered||sity of your acting a part, you can, if at the end of the 
“The reason of my being gone so long,’”’ replied Amelia, |}myself as a teacher.” week you have not made up your mind, confine yourself to 


“The reason of my being thus particular, is, that many ||your own apartment after my son returns, excepting at meals. 
young girls who apply for the situation of governess, think || Supper will be ready in half an hour,” added she, rising 
it quite sufficient if they are tolerable proficients in music|/and ringing the bell. ‘The intermediate time you will like 

As she spoke, she handed her mother a piece of paper, on||and drawing, and have a superficial knowledge of the French ||to be alone.” 
which she had copied the advertisement she had alluded to,jjlanguage. I believe they think it beneath their dignity to}} A colored girl answered the bell, whom her mistress di- 
the purport of which was, that a widow lady residing in one||know how to teach their own language properly. Please|/rected to conduct Miss Clifton to her apartment. At the 
of the Southern States, wished for a governess to superintend||read a sentence or two,” she added, taking up a book and/|supper table Amelia again met Mrs. Nevers, together with 
the education of two of her daughters, and that one whose |/handing her. her three daughters. Harriet, the eldest, was about her own 
acquirements in music would enable her to dispense with|/ It happened to be an American Annual, which Amelia|jage, and without great pretensions to beatity, was in her 
hiring a separate teacher for the piano-forte and harp, would jopened at random, for she felt too much confused to make a||general appearance very attractive. Aphia, an intelligent 
be preferred. | selection, and read a short poetical effusion, written with||looking girl of fonrieen, who resembled her mother, and Ara- 

‘* How glad I am that you know music so well,” said Jmach simplicity and pathos. It appeared to her that the|jbel, four years youqger, a perfect little Hebe, were to be her 
Mary. ‘You know that when we lost our property, ax yrs peatings of her heart were audible, and it was with great||future pupils. A ’ in silence during the meal, save a 
were obliged to part with our harp and piano, we thought(/efiort that she kept ber voice in tolerable tone while reading ||tew monosylla im reply to some ques- 
that all your skill would be useless to you.” the first stanza. The second she read better, the third well,||tions which Harriet Nevers addressed to her through com- 

“ But, should you prove successful in your application,” |/and the fourth and fifth admirably. passion, imagining that her reserve arose from diffidence ; 
said Mrs. Clifton, “‘have you thought of the great distance}} ‘I feared,” said Mrs. Nevers, “that you might have the||for it appeared to her that the chilling gaze of Mrs. Nevers 
it will place you from home?” sing-song style of reading poetry —a style which some al-||was continually fastened upon her, which seemed to have 

“ Yes, the distance is great,’”’ replied Amelia, “but then|/ways adopt, the moment they commence reading'rhyme. I/||the power of freezing to their source the springs of intellect 
our railroads and steamboats afford such facilities for trav-||dismissed my daughters’ last governess for that fault, but|/and feeling. It was not until she was again in her own 
elling, that the journey may soon be accomplished. Whatj|not until they had, in a measure, acquired it themselves. I|/room, that she had power to throw off the incubus, that like 
do you think, mother ?—had I not better write to Mrs.||think you may, probably, make a competent teacher, but|/an ugly hag sat brooding upon her spirits, and then she wept 
Nevers ?” there is une very formidable objection to my engaging you —|/long and freely. 

«‘ Ves, my child, I suppose you had. Poverty is an iron-|jone that cannot be obviated, and one which did not occur||} ‘Tell me, Harriet,” said Arabe] the moment Amelia was 
hearted master, and hesitates not to separate those who are|jto me till I saw you.” out of hearing, “how you like her.” 
bound together by the most:dear and hallowed ties.” “ May I ask what it is, madam?” said Amelia, in a faint|} ‘I cannot tell yet,” replied her sister. “She is too much 

“Yes, mother, he may separate us in person, but he can |/voice. fatigued to act herself. One thing, however, we most all 
never sever those ties that bind together our hearts.”’ “You are too handsome.” agree in —she is certainly very handsome.” 

The letter to Mrs. Nevers was written that evening andj} The nature of the objection prevented Amelia from re-|} ‘And so is New York beauty, and Philadelphia beauty, 
lodged in the post office the next morning, before the closing]|| plying. and Boston beauty, and half a dozen other beauties we have 
of the southern mail. Amelia put her scanty wardrobe in|} ‘ You will doubtless think it a very singular one,” re-||seen exhibited in wax,” said Aphia. 
as good a condition as possible, so that if she did receive a||sumed Mrs. Nevers. ‘I will make an explanation, and you|} “She is as beautiful again as either of those,” said Arabel. 
favorable answer, she might set out without delay ; and then||may then think differently. My son, Charles Nevers, is|} ‘Don’t you think she looks like me, Harriet?” 
redoubled her diligence at some ornamenta! needle-work||now five-and-twenty. It has long been my wish to see him}] ‘Yes, dearest, the moment I saw her, I remarked a stri- 
which she had in hand, that she might procure sufficient to|/united to a lady of great wealth, but no great beauty. He/|king resemblance.” 
defray the expenses of her journey, without encroaching upon||was at first very averse to the match, but has of late shown|| “Fie upon you, you little vain thing,” said Aphia. 
the earnings of her mother and sister. They were not long|/himself more inclined to yield to my desire. While his|| “No, I am not vain, I am sure,” said Arabel, the tears start- 
held in suspense. An answer to Amelia’s letter arrived as||mind is thus wavering, the sight of a beautiful face will, I||ingtohereyes. “Ishouldn’t care if I were as homely as old 
soon as could have been reasonably expected, stating that||fear, undo all that I have done, for he is remarkably suscep-||Phillis, if it did n’t please Charles so well to have me hand- 
Mrs. Nevers would receive her a few weeks upon trial, and|/tible to the power of beauty.” some. If our new governess is ever so stupid, I know he 
that if she failed to answer her expectations, she would|} Amelia remained silent, for what could she say? Mrs.|/will like her, if he thinks she resembles me.” 
nevertheless fully remunerate her for her trouble and loss of || Nevers, too, sat in silence for some minutes. She then said,|| Harriet smiled at her sister’s naivete, Aphia exclaimed, “I 
time, as well as defray her travelling expenses. “T will make a proposition to you, and give you a week to|/should be ashamed, Arabel ;”” and Mrs. Nevers bit her lips. 

“QO, I know you will more than answer her expectations,” }consider whether you will accede to it or not. My son is|| A week passed away, Charles Nevers returned, and Amelia 
said Mary ; “ you were always the best scholar in school.” ||absent, and will'not return till the expiration of that time.|/had decided to go home, whether Mrs. Nevers wished her to 

“ That may be,” said Mrs. Clifton, ‘and yet she may fail.||The proposition is this: when in his presence, you must be||remain or not, when a letter from her sister caused her ta 
There is a great difference between acquiring and imparting |;merely female pedagogue. You must appear as little intel-|ichange her mind. The letter informed her, that a few days 
knowledge.” ligent as possible, —take no share in conversation, and ban-/|subsequent to her departure, their mother was taken ill of a 
ish as far as you can, all expression from your countenance.||chronic complaint, and that, although not considered danger- 
Above all, never read poetry in his presence, and never sing ;||ous, she was obliged ‘to devote to her so large a portion of 
for although you may not be a scientific singer, your musical||her time, that she had but little left to attend to needle-work 
Voice tells me you must be a most enchanting one. In ajjand painting, their only means of support. All the trials 
word, I wish you to appear stupid.” and vexations which she would be obliged to encounter in 
“You need not give me a week to consider upon it,/her present situation, sunk into nothing compared with this 


‘‘is because I went to Mr. Kinsman’s to look at the advertise- 
ments in his newspaper ; and I believe that there has a situ- 
ation presented, at last, which I may venture to apply for.” 








“T shall send you the v@ty first money I receive,” said 
Amelia, as she was about hie leave of her mother and 
sister. ‘“ And remember, mother, and you too, Mary, to keep 
@ well replenished grate, and to deny yourselves nothing 
necessary to your health and comfort.” 
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new trouble, and her greatest fear now was, that Mrs. Nevers|| with auty ; I thought she was incomparably the hand-|| “No,” replied Amelia, ‘‘as there is no instrument to ac- 
would reject her. She had as yet met with Charles Nevers||somest 4 he saw. But I soon imagined her to be a|icompany my voice, I should prefer to sing something which 
only at table, and although she had scarcely allowed herself|| beautygwith@at soul : now, I know not what to think. What/!you and Arabel can sing with me.” 

to raise her eyes to the place where he sat, she could not but||is you? opinion of her, Harriet?” «You cannot have that for an excuse,” said Arabel, “ for 
perceive that he was eminently handsome, while the few|| “That she does not act herself.” [ heard Aphia tell Zanga to bring the guitar, and here he 
remarks which she had heard him make, showed that he|} “1 can see no reason why she should not, and must there-|/comes! ” , 
possessed a cultivated mind and a refined taste. In the fore disagree with you. At first there was some allowance|| Amelia sang the song in question, and several others. 
school-room Amelia was comparatively happy. At first, she|/to be made, on the score of homesickness and diffidence, and ||She conversed, too, with the girls, and recited passages from 
did not like Aphia, who having been in the habit of guizzing/|the chilling effect of mother’s natural hauteur; but mother|/favorite authors. The freedom of her own beloved home 
their former governess, attempted to play off something of||has certainly been uncommonly polite to her, while nothing|/seemed around her, now that she was from under the eye of 
the same sort upon Amelia. She soon, however, had the||short of downright stupidity or ill-humor could possibly | Mrs. Nevers, and so distant that no tone of her voice could 
discernment to perceive that their present instructress not withstand your affability, and our dear Arabel’s artless affec-||reach her. The seal was taken from her heart, and the 
only possessed talent and real dignity of mind, but that she|/tion. I can attribute her strange behavior, since what the || warm and deep feelings gushing thence, flowed in beautiful 
was fully competent to the task she had undertaken. She|/girls have told me, to only one thing—an unconquerable||and unrestrained language from her lips. She little sus- 
gradually assumed a more respectful air, and being naturally |}moroseness, which destroys all wish to please. And what is|/pected, that, all this time, she had a concealed auditor. 
ambitious, she attended diligently to her studies. But Ara-|/woman, without that wish? After all, I believe I may as|/Charles, who happened to be passing at no great distance, 
bel, the lovely, the artless Arabel, she already loved as/|well gratify mother by marrying Miss Sandford, for what is||hearing the sound of voices, ascended one of the hills, where, 
fondly as if she had been her own sister, nor was her affec-/|a handsome and intelligent face, and even a cultivated mind, |;concealed by the foliage of some creeping plants which de- 
tian unreturned. Her term of trial at length expired, and||if their possessor be unamiable?” pended from a low-limbed tree, he could both see and hear 
Mrs. Nevers sent for hér to come to her room,—asummons|} ‘ Which Miss Clifton is not,” said Harriet, in so low a|ithe little party in “ wild-flower hollow.” Amelia had just 
which she obeyed with a beating heart. voice as to be unheard by her brother, as he walked to a dis-||commenced singing her first song when he took his station, 

“T have as yet had no occasion to be dissatisfied with||tant part of the terrace, “but I dare not undeceive him.”, j|/and he mentally resolved to remain only until she finished 
your deportment,” said Mrs. Nevers, having first desired her|} This conversation, of which Amelia had heard every word, ||it ; but his resolution was given to the winds, when, at the 
to be seated, “nor have I any fault to find with you as aj/banished all her assumed fortitude, and many and bitter were || request of Aphia, she began to recite a favorite passage from 
teacher. I regret that some person could not have been ob-||the tears which she shed during that lonely and sleepless|jone of the old English poets. He listened and listened, and 
tained as well qualified as yourself, of a less prepossessing|/night; and when in the morning she appeared at table with|/gazed on the beautiful and expressive countenance of the 
exterior, but upon mature reflection, I prefer to have you re-||a pallid, care-worn face, from which she had vainly endeav-||speaker, till the heart, which, the evening preceding, he had 
main. My daughters are pleased with you, and have per-|jored to efface the eff€cts of weeping, an upbraiding voice for||come to a determination, if it were possible, to give to Miss 
fect confidence in your ability to teach whatever, at present, ||a moment whispered in the ear of the proud and selfish Mrs. ||Sandford, was no longer his to give. That very morning 
they may desire tolearu. It rests with you whether to go||Nevers. To Charles she had never before appeared as an|/he had called on Miss Sandford, and thought that he had 
or to remain.” object of so much interest, and he condemned himself for the||never seen her appear so well; while she, on her part, in- 

As Amelia had already made up her mind, she replied |jopinion he had expressed of her the preceding evening. As||ferred by certain signs which cannot well be described, but 
without hesitation, that she should prefertostay. Mrs. Nev-||they arose from the breakfast table, among several letters||which were not the less to be depended on, that the time was 
ers, as she had promised, made her the quarterly payment||just brought from the post-office, there was one directed to|/not far distant, when she would be required to answer the 
in advance. This Amelia immediately transmitted to her||Amelia. It was from her sister, and we will annex a short/||important question. 
mother in a letter, which made not only the widow’s, bat the||extract. “Two years ago, Amelia,” it said, “when we were|| By invitation of Mrs. Nevers, Miss Sandford and her 
orphan’s heart sing for joy ; pinching poverty having already ||surrounded with all that wealth could command, I.could not ||brother were expected to spend the evening, and Amelia, for 
began to show hjs meager visage at their fireside and board. ||have thought that the sum enclosed in your letter, could|/the first time since her residence in the family, when com- 
Two weeks had passed away, since Amelia had decided to||have brought with it so much happiness. The last handful||pany was expected, was invited to be present. Although 
remain in her present situation, during which all had gonejjof fuel had been transferred to the grate, by which I was|/the invitation of Mrs. Nevers to Amelia was very much like 
on quietly. As yet, it had not cost her a single sigh to have||sewing, with fingers so benumbed that I could scarcely feel ||a command, she ventured to suggest that her safest place 
the handsome Mr. Nevers imagine her to be the cold, inani-|}my needle, and I expected to be obliged to go to bed supper-/| Was retirement. 
mate, stupid being that she appeared ;sevéay other consider-|/less, although I had not dined. I had a little arrow-root for}} *** Undoubtedly,” replied Mrs. Nevers, “but your strict se- 
ation being, for the time, merged in that of rendering the||mother, which (and I felt thankful for it) was the only nour-jclasion has already excited remark. It is by no means 
situation of her mother and sister comfortable. It was about||ishment that she craved ; but now, I can assure you, except|inecessary that you should appear in your most becoming 
this time, that Charles Nevers and his three sisters went out|/that you are absent, we have as cheerful a fireside and as||dress, or that, if requested to sing, you should comply, or 
one beautiful moonlight evening, to walk. Mrs. Nevers||comfortably furnished a table as we desire. Surely joy doeth|/even that you should strive to shine in conversation, — but 
was engaged in her own room, and Amelia sat down at an||good like a medicine, for mother has been on the mending ||you already know what I expect of you.” 
open window that overlooked a terrace. A sense of her utter||hand ever since, and I now have a good deal of time to de-|} Amelia attired herself in as plain a dress as decency would 
loneliness, shut out as she was from the sympathy of every||vote to my pencil and needle, which will so augment the||permit, yet, of what avail was it? Every thing she put on 
human being, save that of the loving Arabel, for the first||supply which you sent us, that we shall need nothing more ||appeared elegant and becoming. She did not like to own it, 
time since the reception of her sister’s letter, fell coldly and/||for a long time.” even to herself, but she did feel considerable curiosity to see 
with all its withering influence upon her heart, and nothing|} The contents of this letter so enlivened Amelia’s spirits, ||the lady Mrs. Nevers had selected for the future wife of her 
but the idea of her distant home, where without her contin-||that she engaged in her customary duties with uncommon |jonly son. She had just taken her seat at a humble distance 
ued efforts, her mother, enfeebled by illness must be harrass-||animation and cheerfulness. It was a bright day, and the ||from Mrs. Nevers, who sat on the sofa, when Miss Sandford 
ed by want, while her sister would be obliged to devote those || wind, oftentimes so cold and rude at that season in our more |jand her brother arrived. In person, Miss Sandford was so 
hours to toil, which ought to be given to rest, in order to ob-|/northerly clime, was bland and genial. small as to appear diminutive ; her complexion was sallow, 
tain a scanty portion of food and to keep the embers from|} ‘Do, Miss Clifton,” said Arabel, an hour or two before |jand her features,,by no means well formed, while her man- 
expiring on the hearth, could have armed her with the reso-|/sunset, “go with Aphia and I to our wild-flower hollow, as ||ners were spoiled by affectation. Charles Nevers felt that the 
lution to persevere. Their welfare was identified with her||we call it, among the hills you see yonder. It is only half a|/eyes of his mother were upon him, and made an effort to be 
own, and if by more than the miner’s privation and toil she||mile, and when we are there, we seem to be in a little world |/polite and attentive to her. As Amelia sat silent and alone, 
could succeed in obtaining one solitary thread of gold to|jof our own. How [ should lile to live there with nobody |/she had a good opportunity to observe others, and she soon 
weave into the dark web of their fortunes, she felt that she||but you and Charles, and Harriet, and Aphia,—only I|/felt convinced that Miss Sandford was incapable of appre- 
had no right tocomplain. She continued to re‘ain her seat|/should like th have mother come sometimes, when we did’nt |/ciating the character of Charles Nevers. His handsome per- 
by the window till the brother and sisters returned from their||want to laugh and talk and sing. You will go, Miss Clifton, ||son, and his prospective riches, she could not doubt, were, 
walk. As they lingered on the terrace, they appeared to be|| wont you?” to her, his greatest attractions. When several were engaged 
continuing a conversation already commenced. “Yes, if Aphia will like to go. Where is she?” in conversation, so that she could not be overheard, Aphia 

“* What passage, Aphia, did you say that Miss Clifton read|| ‘I hear her coming,” replied Arabel, ‘and she will like ||approached Amelia, and told her that she was going to get 
so well to-day?" inquired Charles.“ to go, for she herself proposed it.” Harriet to invite Miss Sandford to sing. “She has a high 

*¢O that was in Joanna Baillie’s “De Monfort,” where Jane|| After a pleasant walk, they arrived at the proposed spot,||opinion of her musical powers,” added she, “and never re- 
addresses her brother in prison. But she read that no better|| where, as Arabel had said, they seemed to be in a little|/fuses to sing and play, if invited.” ’ 
than she reads everything else — poetry or prose —it makes|/ world by themselves ; and, so rife had it been with flowers,|} Harriet was evidently reluctant to comply with her sis- 
no difference which.” in the prime of summer, as was still manifest by many a/jjter’s request, but unable to resist her importunity, at last 

“ And you say she sings as well as she reads?” lingering blossom, that well might it be designated by thejjassented. Mrs. Nevers frowned upon Harriet, but it was 

“Yes,” said Arabel, without giving Aphia time to reply,|jappellation of “ wild-flower hollow.” From one of the hills|/too late. 

“as well again. [had to make believe I was lovking oui||descended a streamlet, which being arrested within ten or|} ‘I fear that I shall experience great embarrassment,” said 
at the window the other day, when mother came in while/| fifteen feet from its base by a large, shelving rock, formed, ||Miss Sandford, looking at Amelia, as she rose to take her 
she was singing, for fear she would see the tears come iato|/in its descent from thence, a slight and beautiful waterfall.||place at the piano, “to sing and play before a professor of 
my eyes.” . in one place, and only one, the hills opened upon a long, ||music.” 

The two younger girls, in obedience to a message from||aarrow vista, which terminated in a fine view of a distant|} During her performance, Charles bit his lips and kept his 
their mother, ‘now entered the house, while Harriet still||plantation. After resting a few minutes, and giving Ame-jieyes fixed upon the carpet, except once or twice, when he 
remained with her brother on the terrace. lia time to admire the beauties of their favorite retreat, ‘‘ Now, || ventured to steal a look at Amelia, to learn the effect it pro- 

“J am surprised,” said he, “at what Aphia and Arabel|| Miss Clifton,” said Aphia, “do sing that beautiful song you||duced upon her. He could ascertain nothing. Al! the ex- 
have been saying of Miss Clifton. At first sight I was strack!'sung this morning in the school-room.” pression, which a few hours before had lit up her features, 
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had vanished. He would hardly have known her for the|/ building upon it. The workmen were at first averse to un- 
same person. When Miss Sandford, after having sung and/|dertake it, and he did not choose to oppose or expostulate with 
played a few of the popular songs of the day, asked if some||them, as it might tend to a discovery. But on his lordship’s 
one present would not take her place, Charles, much to Ame- offering to pay a certain sum in advance, it was agreed that 
lia’s surprise, advanced to the spot where she was seated,|/his designs should be executed. About this time, too, he 


and offered to lead her to the piano forte. 

«No, Mr. Nevers,” said she, “I cannot sing this evening.” 

« We cannot excuse you,” replied he, — “ Arabel has told 
me all about your singing. Do oblige us and sing one song.” 

“I beg of you not to urge my singing. I have already 
said, I cannot sing this evening.” 

“ Or rather, you might say, you will not,” said he, turn- 
ing abruptly away. 

«“ What affectation!’ said Miss Sandford, so as to be over- 
heard by Amelia, while the remark of Charles, the preceding 
evening, “ She does not wish to please,” rushed to her mind. 
Overwhelmed with the difficulty and cruelty of her situation, 
tears came to her eyes, but by a strong effort she forced them 
back to the deep and bitter fountain whence they sprung. 
At that moment, what would she not have given, could she 
have shaken off the mantle of disguise, with which Mrs. 
Nevers had so cruelly compelled her to invest herself, and 
appeared what she really was. Charles felt that he had 
treated her impolitely, and having resumed his seat, he 
looked up to see if she had passed it by with indifference. 
The tears had left ber eyes undimmed, and the marks of an- 
guish for a moment painted on her features, had flitted 
away, leaving them calm and passionless, but he saw that 
the hectic of suppressed agitation was burning on her cheeks. 

‘Yes, she has a heart,”” said he, speaking unconsciously 
so as to be overheard by Miss Sandford. 

“Who has a heart?” said she. 

The question brought him to himself, and making some 
evasive reply, he exerted himself to bear a part in the de- 
sultory conversation, but he again sunk into silence, when 
he saw young Sandford, who had long been seeking an op- 
portunity, go and seat himself by Amelia’s side. He watched 
with intense interest to see if he proved more successful than 
he himself had done on several occasions, in arousing her 
from what he now believed her affected indifference to the 
opinions of others, and it was with a feeling, almost of ex- 
ultation, that, although he had ever been considered, by the 
ladies, uncommonly handsome and fascinating, he was 
thoroughly defeated in his attempt to engage her in conver- 


sation. 
To be concluded. 


A REAL ROMANCE. 

Tur following interesting little narrative, strikingly illus- 
trates the remark of Lord Byron, that “ Truth is sometimes 
stranger than fiction.” We have before heard of the circum- 
stance, and it is very beautifully alluded to in one of Mr. 


undertook the superintendence of the roads, the manage- 
ment of the poor’s rates, &c., all of which offices he filled 

|| with so much skill and discernment as surprised and aston- 
ished the whole neighborhood. 

“ He ventured also to pay his addresses toa young woman, 

ja farmer’s daughter, but was not attended to from motives 
of caution, not being known sufficiently to be trusted. The 
person at whose house he lived being less scrupulous than 
the rest, permitted him to pay his addresses to his daughter, 
whose rustic beauty and modesty he admired. And although} 
‘the maiden was placed in a humble lot, his lordship soon 
| discovered that her virtues would one day shed a lustre on 
a more exalted station. On the farmer’s return from his labor 
in the field, the Hon. Mr. Cecil (as Mr. Jones) made pro-| 
|posals of marriage, and craved the consent of the female’s 
parents. ‘What,’ exclaimed Mrs. Higgins, the farmer’s 
wife, ‘marry our daughter to a fine gentleman, a stranger ? 
No, indeed.’ ‘But yes,’ replied her husband, ‘ the gentleman 
has house and land, and plenty of money, and there is no 
exception to his conduct.’ Consent being obtained, the match 
was made up, and in twelve months, by the aid of proper 
masters, this charming young country girl became an accom- 
plished lady. 

“Shortly after this event, the Right Hon. Brownlow Cecil, 
Earl of Exeter, died, and his nephew succeeded to his title 
and estates. This obliged him to leave his much loved re- 
tirement and hasten to town. He took his wife along with| 
him, but said nothing of her new honors and exalted station. 
In this way he called at several nobleman and gentleman’s 
seats, and at length arrived at Burleigh House, the seat of| 
his noble ancestors, near Stainford. The road was lined| 
with gentlemen and tenantry, assembled to welcome their 
new lord and lady. They entered in their carriage through 
the Gothic porch, which was hung round with flowers and! 
evergreens, and passed up the avenue shaded by the old trees. | 
‘O!’ said she, ‘what a paradise is this!’ The Earl could) 
contain himself no longer, but exclaimed, ‘It is thine, dear, | 
and thou art Countess of Exeter!’ She fell back in the ear-| 
riage and fainted with joy. They arrived at the house, her! 
ladyship being recovered, and were welcomed with every 
demonstration of respect and affection. 

“ Having settled his affairs to his satisfaction, he returned | 
into Shropshire, disclosed his rank, and placed his father-in-| 
law in the mansion that he had built in the country, and set- 
tled upon him an annuity of £500 per annum. Afterwards) 
he took the Countess to London, and introduced her to the 

||fashionable world, where she was universally admired and) 
|| esteemed. 


















Hazlitt’s essays ; but the following is a minute, and we may) 
add authentic statement, for it was drawn up by a gentle-| 
man who knew the parties, and was long connected with the) 
noble family to whom it relates. | 

“When the late Earl of Exeter was in his minority, he| 
married a lady of the name and family of Vernon, of Han-| I can imagine only one way of travelling more agreeable 
bury, Worcestershire, from whom he was afterwards di-|than on horseback ; it ison foot. We depart at our own time, | 
vorced. After the separation had taken place, Lord Exeter, | stop when we please, take as much or as little exercise as. 
his uncle, advised him (then the Hon. Mr. Cecil) to retire, we wish.* We may observe the country, turn to the right or 
into the country for some time and pass for a private gen-||left; we may examine attentively whatever attracts us, and 
tleman. He complied with the request, and took his — we may stop to admire every fine landscape. Do we per-| 
into a retired part of Shropshire. There fixing his residence|| ceive a river? we may follow its course ; athick wood? we, 
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TRAVELLING ON FOOT, 


Translated from Rousseau. 


for some time at an inn in the small village of Hodnet, he 05 may repose in its shade ; a grotto? we may visit it; a quar- 
came liberal to an unexampled degree to all abouthim. Some|/ry? we may examine its minerals. We may stop wherever 
people in the neighborhood formed suspicious notions of him,|| we please, and the moment we are satisfied we may depart. 
surmising that he was a rogue in disguise, and igs ed We depend not on horses nor postillions. We are not obliged | 
shunned his company. Others took him for an Indian nabob,||to choose public roads, nor the most direct route ; we may 
or some eminent personage in disguise, and frequently he|| go wherever a man can go, we may see whatever a man 
heard the rustics exclaim, ‘There goes the gentleman.’—|/can see, and it depends on ourselves alone, to enjoy all the) 
Taking a dislike to this situation, he looked out for board at|/liberty that a man can enjoy. If bad weather stops us, and, 
some farm-house —but here again was a difficulty. Few)) we get tired of waiting, we can then take horses. If we are! 
families cared to take him, because he was too fine a gentle-|| weary — but why should we weary? we are not hurried ! 
man. At last, in consideration of the liberal offers that he|| To travel on foot, is to journey as did Thales, Plato, and 
made, a farmer agreed to fit him uparoom. Here he con-| Pythagoras. I can scarcely comprehend how a philosopher 
tinued under the name of Mr. Jones for about two years, ap-|can wish to travel in any other manner, and deprive himself 
parently contented with his retirement. He used occasion-|/ of the examination of the rich treasures that he treads under 
ally to go to London for a short time, for the purpose, as the|| foot, and which nature lavishes to his view. Who that val- 
country people supposed, of collecting his rents, but in re-|\ues agriculture, wishes not to become acquainted with the 
ality, to resume the dignity and society of his station. productions peculiar to the climate of the places through 
“During this recluse life, time frequently hung heavily on|| which he passes, and with the manner of cultivating them ? 
his hands, and he purchased-some land, with the view of|| Who that has a taste for natural history, can resolve to pass 
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a fine piece of land without examining it, a novel rock with- 
out breaking it, mountains without botanizing, or a flinty 
soil without seeking for fossils? Your city philosophers 
study natural history in their cabinets —they possess a few 
trifles, they can tell a great many names, but they have few 
ideas of nature. But our cabinet is richer than those of 
kings ; it is the whole earth. Every article is in its place ; 
the naturalist who takes care of it has arranged every thing 
in the most beautiful order; Aubenton himself could not do 
better. 

How many different pleasures we enjoy by this delightful 
mode of travelling! to say nothing of the health which it 
promotes, and the good humor which it creates. I have al- 
ways found those who accustom themselves to travelling in 
carriages effeminate, melancholy, peeyish, morose and dis- 
contented; and the pedestrian always gay, light-hearted, 
and contented with every thing. How the heart leaps when 
we approach our resting-place for the night! With what 
relish do we partake of our coarse repast? With what 
pleasure do we repose at our meals! How sweet is the 
slumber we enjoy upon our hard beds! Whoever wishes 
only to arrive should journey in a post-chaise, but when one 
wishes to travel, let him go a pied. 
































THE SOLDIER’S BURIAL. 





Original. 





Ou! there are some of sterling worth, 
Who never die to fame, 

But leave their countrymen on earth 
The lustre of their name. 


See, where above the mighty dead, 
Columbia’s colors wave ! 

And droop to shade the hero’s head, 
And fan his lonely grave. 


Those stars are souls of warriors slain, 
Who fell in freedom’s cause ; 

Defending, on the death-strewn plain, 
Their country and its laws. 


A brighter lot each bannered star 
Shall challenge yet from fate ; 

For every gem that gleams afar, 
Bespeaks a sovereign State. 


A Whast from victery’s bugle, — seund4 
Upen her drum a roll! 
A volley o’er the hallowed ground! — 
Peace to the warrior’s soul. 
East Florida, March 27, 1840. 


T. TINKELPO. 


A Reuic or tHe Otpen Time.—The editor of the Salem 
Observer has been shown a relic, from Wenham, which he 
pronounces a rare and undoubted piece of antiquity, which 
has come down from the times of the Puritans. It is a vane 
of rude workmanship in copper and iron, with the date of 
1688 ent through it. Wenham was first settled in 1643. 
The first meeting-house was built near the ancient burying 


|| ground, and this vane was put upon its spire in 1688, having 


been sent from an individual in England to his brother in this 
country. In 1754, the second meeting-house was built; and 
Jacob Crowninshield, who then owned a farm in Wenham, 
was a benefactor to a considerable extent towards the cost of 
its erection. This vane was given to Mr. C. and then 
placed upon a tree upon his farm, where it remained until 
within a few years. It is a rusty old fellow, one hundred 
and fifty-two years old, and has stood the buffetings of the 
winds and storms a century and a half. It has seen, and 
conformed to, many changes in its day, although it has 
remained substantially unaltered, a thing of great incon- 
stancy, but of long endurance. 

A Frew words may encourage the benevolent passions, and 
may dispose people to live in peace and happiness: a few 
words may set at variance, and may lead to misery. 

Foxtow the course which honor dictates, although it should 
not promote your fame ; for popuiar opinion is a bad stan- 
dard of the propriety of actions. 

In a French work on the uncertainty of the signs of death, 
and modes of burial, a fact is brought forward of a_man, 
now alive,,who has been buried twice. 

Tuere are those who do not seem to know that it is an im- 
position to address publishers and others by mail, onwheir 


own business, without paying postage. >, f 
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against a warrior of the same tribe, a son of one of the prin-|/crees can alone bind up the wounded feelings of disappointed 


MAN'S HEART, 


I stoop in the sweet Spring time, by the side 
Of a fair river, rolling wide and tree: 
Winter’s cold chain had melted from its tide, 
And on it revelled, in its joyous pride, 
As though no ice-touch e’er could bid it bide : 
How like, my fond vain heart, how like to thee! 































































cipal chiefs of the nation, for a breach of promise of marriage.||\ove, by reaching the purse of these ungallant deceivers of 
Tunnucsamuggee, the Roving Buffalo, for by that name was|/modern times. This precedent is one that should for ever 
the faithless lover called, was distinguished for his prowess||put at rest all further sneers and cavilling upon this subject. 


in battle, his personal strength, and his admiration of the | And, in conclusion, we have only to suggest the expediency 
on the part of those ladies who are about to be courted, to 


carefully preserve all the little memorials of affection which 
their lovers may present them ; and if occasionally they 
ae contrive to have a witness secretly observing the killing 
looks that so often take captive lovely woman’s heart, they 
would be greatly the gainers by it; for, it is thought by our 
intelligent friend, the trapper, that if Kishawante could have 
proved the nameless little blandishments to which she re- 
ferred the cruel Tunnucsamuggee, instead of one, would 
have been mulct in at least two dozen coon skins. 


squaws of his tribe. 

The case excited great interest, and drew together, at the 
time of his trial, a vast number of Indians. Our trapper 
being of an inquisitive turn in regard to the customs of the red 
men, attended the investigation, which took place under a 
huge sycamore. 

As the Indians do not possess that inestimable boon, the 
trial by jary, the whole power of the court are vested in the 
judge, who in this case was a stern old warrior, with locks 
bleached by the snows of sixty winters. Both parties were 
personally present in court. The injured squaw, who was 
called Kishawante, the Flower of the Prairie, opened the case 
in an impassionate and touching manner—dwelling with 
great pathos upon the tender passion, her betrayed love, the 
laceration of her feelings, &c. After she had completed her 
exordium, she proceeded to state the evidences of a promise 
of marriage from Tunnucsamuggee, which consisted in his 
having visited her several times at her father’s wigwam, 
smiling upon her most kindly, and making her some pres- 
ents. During the recital of the undefinable attentions that she 
had received, and which are said to be so powerful with 
young hearts, Tannucsamuggee stood proudly erect, with a 
scowling brow, occasionally shaking his head with ineffable 
disdain. Kishawante next opened a large pouch made of 
a wolf’s skin, tastefully ornamented with beads and bones. 
From this she withdrew a bunch of beautiful feathers, sev- 
eral yards of red flannel, and a variety of trinkets, which 
she alleged had been given her by the faithless swain then 
at the bar of justice. Under these accumulating proofs of 
perfidy, Tunnucsamuggee evidently quailed. The little 
blandishments of personal intercourse were not susceptible 
of proof, but here were the tangible evidence of his treachery, 
particularly the red flannel, which had been purchased of the 
trapper, and he being present, all efforts at evasion would 
have been useless. Here, after two or three pathetic pow 
wows, which the trapper could not exactly comprehend, the 
indignant plaintiff rested her case. 

A profound silence of several minutes ensued, when the 
old judge beckoned to Tunnucsamuggee to proceed with his 
defence. He rose under evident embarrassment, and at- 
tempted an explanation and even justification of his con- 
duct. He admitted that he had several times called upon 
Kishawante, but from a feeling of a friend, to drive away the 
hours which could not be employed in war and the chase. 
To esteem, he referred the donations of the flannel and fea- 
thers: but as tokilling looks and undefinable attentions, about 
which Kishawante had talked both Jong and loud, he denied 
them most vehemently. The concluding part of his defence, 
if we may credit the account of the trapper, was powerful, 
sententious, and unusually eloquent. There was throughout 
that bitter strain of sarcasm which occasionally distinguishes 
the retorts of a savage when deeply excited. During the whole 
of his discourse, Kishawante sat leaning her copper-colored 
cheek upon her hand with a wan, desolate air. She was evi- 
dently greatly disturbed, and under the sarcasms of the con- 
clusion, she fainted. The whole crowd was thrown into con- 
fusion, and it was not until odoriferous herbs had been applied 
to her nose, and some bear’s oil rubbed on her forehead, that 
she revived. ‘ 

The old chief, with that promptness of decision character- 
istic of the aborigines, proceeded at once to give a decision 
on the case ; in doing it, he dwelt largely upon the social 
relations, the marriage state, and the cruelty of sporting 
with the affections of a young and artless squaw. He con- 
trasted such an ignoble course, with the more glorious one 
of pursuing the buffalo and the panther, or meeting an enemy 
in the field of battle. He concluded by ordering that Tun- 
nucsamuggee should give to the injured Kishawante another 
piece of red flannel, a silver broach that was then dangling 
from his nose, and one dozen coon skins. 

He had no sooner concluded his sentence, than the young 
squaw sprung upon her feet, clasped her hands upon her 
breast, and cried out for joy, ‘“‘ Now me ready to be courted 
again.”” Tunnucsamuggee stood erect and silent for a min- 
ute, then uttering a loud whoop, deliberately walked towards 
his wigwam. 

We have now, we fancy, clearly shown that among this 
unsophisticated people of the west, there is a precedent which 
justifies our ladies in appealing to that tribunal whose de- 


I roamed its banks once more, ’midst Summer’s blaze : 
Onward it rushed to the unfathomed sea, 

Nor stayed to listen to the sweet bird’s lays, 

Nor, calm and clear, imaged the sun’s bright rays, 

But rushed along its channel’s devious ways: 
How like, my headstrong heart, how like to thee ! 


I stood by that fair stream’s green banks again 
When Autumn winds were moaning sullenly ; 

The dead sere leaves did its bright waters stain, 

And heavy pouring clouds of falling rain 

Swelled its full breast, and drenched the neighboring plain : 
How like, my sad swoln heart, how like to thee! 








RAPIDITY OF TIME. 


Swirtty glide our years —they follow each other like the 
waves of the ocean. Memory calls up the persons we once 
knew, the scenes in which we once were actors —they ap- 
pear before the mind like the phantoms of a night vision. 
Behold the boy, rejoicing in the gaiety of his soul; the wheels 
of time cannot move too rapidly for him—the light of hope 
dances in his eye —the smiles of expectation play upon his 
lip—he looks forward to long years of joy to come—his 
spirit burns within him when he hears of great men and 
mighty deeds—he wants to be a man—he longs to mount 
the hill of ambition, to tread the path of honor, to hear the 
shout of applause. Look at him again —he is now in the 
meridian of life—care has stamped its wrinkle upon his 
brow —disappointment has dimmed the lustre of his eye — 
sorrow has thrown its gloom upon his countenance —he looks 
back upon the waking dreams of his youth, and sighs for 
their futility —each revolving year seems to diminish some- 
thing from his little stock of happiness, and he discovers 
that the season of vouth, when the pulse of anticipation beats 
high, is the only season of enjoyment. Who is he of the 
aged locks? His form is bent and totters—his footsteps 
move more rapidly towards the tomb—he looks back upon 
the past—his days appear to have been very few, and he 
confesses that they were evil —the magnificence of the great 
iS to him vanity —the hilarity of youth, folly —he considers 
how soon the gloom of death must overshadow the one — and 
disappointment the other—the world presents little to at- 
tract, and nothing to delight him — still, however, he would 
linger in it—still he would lengthen out his days —though, 
of “ beauty’s bloom,” of “ fancy’s flash,” of “ music’s breath,” 
he is forced to exclaim, “I have no pleasure inthem.” A 
few years of infirmity, inanity and pain, must consign him 
to idiocy or the grave — yet this was the gay, the generous, 
he high-souled boy, who beheld his ascending path of life 
strewed with flowers without a thorn. Such is human life, 
but such cannot be the ultimate destinies of man. 





I stood again, when Winter reigned severe, 

By that stream’s banks, which then looked drearily ; 
Its once swift waves were frozen, cold and clear, 
And seemed as they an army’s strength could bear, 
Yet failed beneath the foot that ventured there ; 

How like, my false cold-heart, how like to thee ! 






























And shall the seasons only when they show 
Their darkest lines, my heart, thy mirror be! 
Oh! learn Spring’s mildness, Summer’s strength, and grow 
Mature as Autumn, pure as Winter’s snow ; 
So shall they, when their features brightest glow, 
Be most like thee, my heart, be most like thee ! 


THE FAITHLESS WARRIOR. 


Tuat feeling of enthusiastic devotion towards the weaker 
sex which made illustrious the age of knighthood, is now 
butataleof othertimes. The ignoble refinements of modern 
ages have dissipated it as completely as the rising sun “ melts 
into thin air” the morning mist upon the mountain top. 
Truly has the poet sung, the days of chivalry are gone. 
Proud man, now, not only contemplates “ Heaven’s last 
best gift”’ as being upon an equality with himself, but often 
as an inferior, for whom he feels no longer the romance of 
admiration, and with whose feelings he may sport for an 
hour, then throw them idly by. This state of things is not 
less lainentable than true, as is evident feom the number of 
love lorn damsels who are driven to the tribunals of justice 
for the purpose of redressing the wrongs inflicted upon their 
affection by faithless lovers. The violation of a marriage 
promise is becoming an every day occurrence, and the mo- 
ment the injured party appeals to the laws of her country, 
for the purpose of healing her lacerated feelings and punish- 
ing her treacherous swain, she is laughed at and contemned 
by all the fraternity of bachelors, and even the public jour- 
nals find in the circumstance a subject of wit and sarcasm 
with which to fill their columns. 

Now, against all this we solemnly enter a protest, and 
here openly declare, that so far as our feeble efforts may 
avail in correcting public sentiment on this subject, we will! 
gallantly shed our last drop of ink in the cause. 

If it be improper that the kindly affections of an innocent 
young girl should be made the sport of every gay Lothario, 
it is surely proper that such conduct should be avenged. 
The laws of society forbid, on the part of the lady, an appeal 
to mortal combat. Whence, then, isher redress? It is only 
by an appeal to the purse of the delinquent. If he ungal- 
lantly withhold his Jove, it is but just and proper that his 
money should be substituted — the payment of which operates 
as a curative of wounded feeling, and a punishment to the 
faithless lover. It might be supposed, from the hue and cry 
that is raised against a young lady, whenever she arraigns 
her hard-hearted deceiver at the bar of justice, that the cus- 
tom was peculiar to the United States, and but of very mod- 
ern date. Such, however, is not the fact. It prevails among 
many nations ; and we are pleased to be able to adduce, in 
confirmation of its correctness, the practice among the abo- 
rigines of our country, whose simplicity of manners and un- 
sophisticated opinions are of high authority on all questions 
ef this kind. 

From an enterprising and intelligent trapper, who, within 
the last year, has visited the Muscogee Indians, a tribe too 
remote from the borders of the United States to have adopted 
the customs of our conventional society, we have derived the 
following narration of a case, which we are informed is one 
of no uncommon occurrence among them : 

A young Muscogee squaw, of great beauty, had instituted 
a suit, in accordance with the rules of Indian jurisprudence, 
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THE ESSENES OF JOSEPHUS., 

A writer in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, has un- 
dertaken to show that the Jewish sect of Essenes, described 
with much minuteness by Josephus, were the early Chris- 
tians. “The disciples were first called Christians at An- 
tioch,” where Christ was not preached by the apostles till 
eight or ten years after the crucifixion, and the inquiry nat- 
urally arises, By what name were they known in Judea be- 
fore that name became generally established? The writer 
in Blackwood contends that, to escape persecution, they 
adopted a mystical name, which should not awaken the jeal- 
ousies of their Jewish neighbors, while it should effectually 
protect them from the suspicion of hostility to the Mosaic 
iristitutions. ‘‘ The name chosen, therefore,” says this writer, 
‘was derived from the very costume of the Jewish High Priest, 
the pontifical ruler of the Temple. This great officer wore 
upon his breast a splendid piece of jewelry ; twelve precious 
stones were inserted in the breast-plate, representing the 
twelve sons of Jacob, cr twelve tribes of Israel: and this was 
called the Essen. Consequently, to announce themselves as 
the Society of the Essen, was to express a peculiar solicitude 
for the children of Israel. Under this mask, nobody could 
suspect any hostility to Jerusalem or its Temple ; nobody, 
therefore, under the existing misconception of Christian ob- 
jects and the Christian character, could suspect a Christian 
society.” 

It is well known that even the disciples themselves were 
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in an error with regard to the ultimate design of the gospel.||own: and they go into such as they never knew before, as 
The vision of Peter took place in the year 41, up to which||if they had been ever so long acquainted with them.” 
time he had evidently supposed its spiritual benefits to be|} All Christian antiquity illustrates and bears witness to 
confined to the Jews. Its universal diffusion, therefore, ap-|/this, as a regular and avowed Christian habit. To this 
pears not to have been contemplated by the church at Jeru-|| habit points St. Paul’s expression of “ given to hospitality ;” 
salem, and even the apostle of the Gentiles, for the first|}and many passages in all the apostolical writings. Like 
three years, seems to have confined his labors to his Israel-||other practices, however, that had been firmly established 
itish brethren, and, as in the case of Peter, it was only by||from the beginning, it is rather alluded to, and indirectly 
an express command of God, (Behold I send you far hence||taken for granted and assumed, than prescribed ; expressly 
unto the Gentiles,) that he was thrust forth to the work of||to teach or enjoin it was little necessary, or indeed open to a 
bringing home the Gentile nations. teacher, as with us it would be open to recommend marriage. 
Under these circumstances, it would not appear improba-||What Christian could be imagined capable of neglecting 
ble that the early disciples might have sought for safety in|/such an institution. 
the concealment of their most offensive points of faith from}{ ‘For which reason they carry nothing with them when 
the public, and veiled the strictness of their morality under||they travel into remote parts.” 
the rigor of an ascetic sort. This dates itself from Christ’s own directions, (St. Luke 
Most certainly, between the Essenes as described by Jose-|/x. 3, 4,) “Go your way. Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor 
phus, and the early Christians, as exhibited by the Scriptures, ||shoes.” And, doubtless, many other of the primitive prac- 
and by profane writers, there exists a very striking similarity,|/tices amongst the Christians were not adopted without a 
greater even than the writer in Blackwood has brought to|/special command from Christ, traditionally retained by the 
view. church whilst standing in the same circumstances, though 
There are two objections to the writer’s theory, however,|| not committed to writing amongst the great press of matter 
which, though very formidable ones, are not to our mind|| circumscribing the choice of the Evangelists. 
entirely insuperable. The first is, that the Essenes are first}} ‘As for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary ; 
mentioned in the book of Maccabees, and the second, that||for before sun-rising they speak not a word about profane 
Josephus himself was initiated into the sect before his nine-|| matters, but put up certain prayers which they have received 
teenth year, and yet has never mentioned their being Chris-|/ from their forefathers.” 
tians. It might be, that the sect mentioned in Maccabees|| This practice of antelucan worship we find confirmed and 
became extinct, and suggested the name to the Christians ;|/countersigned by the testimony of the first open antagonist 
and if Josephus was himself a Christian, (as other circum-||to our Christian faith. Pliny, in that report to Trajan so 
stances lead us tw believe he was, though a prudent one ;) it|| universally known to every class of readers, and so rank 
would afford reason enough for his suppression of all refer-|| with everlasting dishonor to his own sense and equity, no- 
ence to them in his history, written as it was in times of]|tices this point in the ritual of primitive Christianity. ‘‘ How- 
persecution. ever,” says he, “they assured me that the amount of their 
We now proceed to give some extracts from the writer in|} fault, or of their error, was this—that they were wont, on a 
Blackwood, illustrative of his views. He quotes from Jose-|| stated day, to meet together before it was light, and to sing a 
phus : — hymn to Christ,” &c. The date of Pliny’s letter is about 
forty years after the siege of Jerusalem ; about seventy- 
“ The third sect” (i. ¢., third in relation to the Pharisees,|| seven, therefore, after the crucifixion, when Josephus would 
who are ranked as the first, and the Sadducees, who are||be just seventy-two years old. But we may be sure, from 
ranked as the second) “are called Essenes. These last are||collateral records, and from the entire uniformity of early 
Jews by birth, and seem to have a greater affection for one|/Christianity, that a much longer lapse of time would have 
another than the other sects have.” made no change in this respect. 
We need noi point out the strong conformity in this point|}/ They neglect wedlock; but they do not absolutely deny 
to the distinguishing features of the new-born Christians, as||the fitness of marriage.” 
they would be likely to impress the eye of astranger. There}! This is a very noticeable article in his account of the Es- 
was obviously a double reason for a stricter cohesion among||senes, and powerfully illustrates the sort of acquaintance 
the Christians internally, than could by possibility belong to|] which Josephus had gained with their faith and usages. In 
any other sect — Ist, in the essential tendency of the whole||the first place, as to the doctrine itself, it tallies remarkably 
Christian faith to a far more intense love than the world] with the leanings of St. Paul. He allows of marriage, over- 
could comprehend, as well as in the express charge to love! 
one another; 2dly, in the strong compressing power of ex- 
ternal affliction, and of persecution too certainly anticipated. 
The little flock, turned out to face a wide world of storms, 
naturally drew close together. Over and above the inde- 
feasible hostility of the world to a spiritual morality, there! 
was the bigotry of Judaical superstition on the one hand, and 




























was the other way. But it is observable, that in this place 
Josephus admits that these Essenes did tolerate marriage. 

“ They are eminent for fidelity, and are the ministers of 
peace.” 

We suppose that it cannot be necesssry to remind any 
reader of such Christian doctrines as—‘“ Blessed are the 
the bigotry of Paganism on the other. All this would move! peace-makers,”’ &c.; still less of the transcendent demand 
in a mass against nascent Christianity, so soon as that!|made by Christianity for singleness of heart, uprightness, 
moved ; and well, therefore, might the instincts of the early|jand entire conscientiousness ; without which all pretences 
Christians instruct them to act in the very closest concert||to Christian truth are regarded as mere hollow mockeries. 
and communion. || Here, therefore, again we read the features, too plainly for 

“Those men are despisers of riches, and so very commu-||any mistake, of pure Christianity. But let the reader ob- 
nicative, as raises our admiration. Nor is there any one to|/serve keenly, that had there been this pretended sect of Es- 
be found among them who hath more than another ; every||senes teaching all this lofty and spiritual morality, it would 
one’s possessions are intermingled with every other’s pos-||have been a fair inference to ask what more or better had 
sessions, and so there is, as it were, one patrimony among) been taught by Christ: in which case there might still have 
all the brethren.” remained the great redemptional and mediatorial functions 

{n this account of the “communicativeness,” as to tempo-||of Christ ; but, as to his divine morality, it would have been 
ral wealth, of the third sect, it is hardly necessary that weljforestalled. Such would have been the inference; and it 
Should point out the mirror which it holds up to the habits of|jis an inference which really has been drawn from this ro- 
the very first Christians in Jerusalem, as we see them re-||mance of the Essenes, adopted as true history. 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles. This, the primary record|| ‘“ Whatever they say is firmer than an oath; but swearing 
of Christian history, (for even the disciples were not in any||is avoided by them ; and they esteem it worse than perjury.” 
full sense Christians until after the resurrection and the di-|| We presume that nobody can fail to recognize in this 
vine afflatus,) is echoed afterwards in various stages of primi-||great scrupulosity the memorable command of Christ, de- 
tive Christianity. But all these subsequent acts and monv-)|livered in such unexampled majesty of language. “Swear 
ments of early Christian faith were derived by imitation and|/not at all: neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor 
by sympathy from the apostolic precedent in Jerusalem ;|/by the earth, for it is his footstool,” &c. This was said 
as that again was derived from the “common purse,” car-|/in condemnation of a practice universal amongst the Jews; 
ried by the Twelve Disciples. and if any man can believe that a visionary sect, of whom 

“They have no certain city, bat many of them dwell inj;no man ever heard except through two writers, both lying 
every city; and if any of their sect come from other places,|/ander the same very natural mistake, could have come by 








what they find lies open for them just as if it were theirliblind accidents into such an inheritance of spiritual truth 
















ruled by his own moral prudence. But evidently, his bias| 


judgment of the reader. 





as‘is here described by Josephus, that man will find nothing 
beyond his credulity. For he presumes a revelation far be- 
yond all the wisdom of the Pagan world to have been at- 
tained by some unknown Jewish philosopher, so little re- 
garded by his followers, that they have not even preserved 
his name from oblivion. 

Amongst the initiatory and probationary vows which these 
sectarians are required to take is this— “that he will ever 
show fidelity to all men, and especially ‘to those in author- 
ity, because no one obtains the government without God’s 
assistance.’”? Here, again, we see a memorable precept of 
St. Paul and the apostles generally, —the same precept, and 
built on the very same feason, viz. that rulers are of God’s 
appointment. 

‘“‘ They are long-lived also: insomuch, that many of them 
live above a hundred years, by means of the simplicity of 
their diet.” Here we are reminded of St. John the Evange- 
list : whilst others, no doubt, would have attained the same 
age, had they not been cut off by martyrdom. 

In many other points of their interior discipline, their 
white robes, their meals, their silence and gravity, we see in 
this account of the Essenes a mere echo of the primitive 
economy established among the first Christians, as we find 
it noticed up and down the apostolic constitutions. 

It is remarkable that Josephus notices, as belonging to 
the sect of the Essenes, the order of “angels” or messen- 
gers. Now, every body must remember this order of officers 
as a Christian institution noticed in the Apocalypse. 

Finally, in all that is said of the contempt which the Es- 
senes showed for pain and death; and that “although tor- 
tured and distorted, burnt and torn to pieces, yet could they 
not be made to flatter their tormenters, or to shed a tear, but 
that they smiled in their very torments,”’ &c., we see the reg- 
ular habit of Christian martyrs through the first three centu- 
ries. We see that principle established among them so 
early as that first examination of Pliny’s; for he is so well 
aware how useless it would be to seek for any discoveries 
by torture applied to the Christian men, that he resorts in- 
stantly to the torture of female servants. The secrecy, again, 
as to their opinions, is another point common to the supposed 
Essenes and the Christians. Why the Essenes, as an ortho- 
dox Jewish sect, should have practiced any secresy, Jose- 
phus would have found it hard to say, but the Christian rea- 
son will appear decisive to any man who reflects. 

These extracts give the substance of the writer’s compari- 
son between the Essenes and the early Christians. In re- 
ferring to Josephus, we perceive one very striking particu- 
lar which has been omitted. He says that candidates for ad- 
mission to the sect of Essenes, had to pass a year of proba- 
tion, and then, if found worthy, they were “ made partakers 
of the waters of purification,” referring, of course, if they were 
Christians, to the ordinance of baptism. 

The writer in Blackwood goes on to argue in favor of his 
theory, from the entire silence of the New Testament writers 
respecting any such sect as the Essenes, and contends that it 
would be strange indeed that a sect so pure in their lives and 
even Christian in their doctrines, should not have been once re- 
ferred to by Christ or his disciples, if it had existed. That it 
did exist within twenty-five years from the death of the Sa- 
viour is proved by the assertion of Josephus, that he had, pre- 
vious to his nineteenth year, made trial of each of the three 
sects— Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. His reverence 
for the latter and their doctrines, he appears never to have 
lost ; and he says of the Saviour, in the short account which 
he gives of him, that “ He was Christ,” and that he was “a 
doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive 
the truth with pleasure.” 

It is difficult in an article of this length to do justice to 
this subject ; but we believe we have given a view of the 
main points of the argument, which we now refer to the 
E. L. A. 





MISCELLANIES. 


SOMETHING TO TOUCH THE HEART. © 
Corerineg relates a story to this effect: — “ Alexander, 


during his march into Africa, came to a people dwelling in 


peaceful huts, who knew neither war nor conquest. Gold 
being offered to him he refused it, saying, that his sole ob- 


ject was to learn the manners and customs of the inhabitants. 


“Stay with us,” said the chief, “as long as it pleaseth thee.” 


During the interview with the African chief, two of his sub- 
jects brought a case before him for judgment. The dispute 
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wasthis: The one had bought of the other a piece of ground, 
which, after the purchase, was found to contain a treasure, 
for which he felt bound to pay. The other refused to receive 
any thing, stating that when he sold the ground he sold it 
with all the advantages apparent or concealed which it might 
be found to afford. Said the chief, looking at the one, “ You 
haveason,” and tothe other, ‘“‘ You have a daughter: let them 
be married, and the treasure be given to them as a dowry.” 
Alexander was astonished. “And what,” said the chief, “would 
have been the decision in your country?” ‘' Weshould have 
dismissed the parties,’”’ said Alexander, “and seized the treas- 
ures for the king’s use.” ‘And does the sun shine on your 
country?” said the chief — does the rain fall there? are there 
any cattle there which feed upon the herbs and green grass?” 
“Certainly,” said Alexander. ‘ Ah,” said the chief, ‘it is 
for the sake of these innocent cattle, that the Great Being 
permits the sun to shine, the rain to fall, and the grass to 
grow in your country.” 
THE EMPERORS CHARLEMAGNE AND NAPOLEON. 

Upon opening the tomb of Charlemagne, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
his skeleton was enveloped in a Roman dress, and the double 
crown of France and Germany surrounded his fleshless brow ; 
by his side, near his pilgrim scrip, lay Joyeuse, that good 
sword, with which, says the Monk St. Denis, he cut in twain 
a completely armed cavalier. His feet reposed upon the 
massive gold buckler, which was given him by Pope Leon; 
and from his neck was suspended the famous talisman, 
which rendered him victorious in battle. It was a relique 
of the true cross, presented by the Empress Irene, and was 
contained in an emerald attached to a heavy gold chain, 
which the good people presented to Napoleon when he en- 
tered their city. In 1811, he threw it around the neck of 
Queen Hortense, acknowledging to her that he had worn it 
upon his breast at Austerlitz and Wagram, just as Charle- 
magne had done nine hundred years before. Since then the 
precious talisman and chain has never quitted the pos- 
session of the Duchess of St. Leu, who regards it with the 
confidence reposed in it by its imperial donor. 

SUCCESSFUL VILLANY. 

A snort time since, a merchant at Bordeaux, whilst at the! 
Bourse, wishing to take a pinch of snuff, put his hands into| 
his pocket, but found that his snuff-box was missing ; he 
recollected, however, that he had left it at home on the chim-| 
ney-piece, and, of course, felt no uneasiness. His remark 
of having left his box at home, was made in the hearing 
of several persons. Immediately afterwards he missed his 
watch, and as he had only five minutes before looked at it 
to know the hour, he was certain that he had been robbed. |! 
After bewailing his loss to the same group, he left the Bourse, | 
and went home as quick as he could. As soon as his wife 
saw him, perceiving that he was ruffled, she said, * Do not! 
be uneasy, your snuff-box was here, and I have sent it to! 
you, but you have not waited long enough to receive it.’’| 
“Jtis not my snuff-box,”’ said he, “but my watch” — “They 
are both together,”’ said the wife; “the gentleman who! 
came for your box brought your watch, as you desired, to 
show that he was authorized to call for the snuff-box ; and if) 
you had waited at the Bourse until he returned, you would 
now have them both.” It is hardly necessary to state that} 
the merchant has never since heard of either. 











SCENERY OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

THERE is grandeur, beauty, and wildness scarcely ‘con- 
ceived of, in the region where the Father of Rivers takes its 
rise. A correspondent of the Statesman, writing from Prairie| 
du Chien, gives some fair views of scenery observed in a! 
tour to the Falls of Saint Anthony and Lake St. Croix. The) 
writer, doubtless Major Ingersoll of Ravenna, says: l 

Landing from Lake Pepin, and clambering up the rocky | 
and thick-tangled side of the mountain, I was finally seated! 
upon the brow of the precipice. The scene there presenting) 
iuself was grand and comprehensive —huge prairies in the 
distance, waving with tall grass, as imense inland seas, 
rolled on till dimly blended with the Western horizon, they 
vanished in the dimness of distance. The Lake far down, 
below was as a crystaj basin, sparkling with silvery rip-| 
ples; huge masses of golden clouds, burnished with gorgeous } 
tints, and rich as the Colcian fleece, hung lazily in the west | 
and the bright pathway of the setting sun was streaked with 
fiery tracks, till, slow descending, the declining orb sunk! 
calmly down, leaving the wilderness a wilderness indeed! 
Still and deathlike! no sound echoed through the, forest — 














turn, he assumed the garb of a Hindoo mendicant in order’) 


vainly would one listen for some noise and sign betokening| 
the approach of civilized man — but the axe of the pioneer was 
here unknown ; “as the tree fell so it Jay.” The hammer 
of the artizan was a stranger to this solitude —the bird had 
sought his nest—all was repose but the gaunt wolf, who} 
now stealthily and silently was watching for his prey. It 
was night in a western forest! * * * Lake Pepin is but! 
an expansion of the Mississippi, such as Tappan the Sea on} 
the Hudson. Leaving the Lake, there is not much to at- 
tract attention, other than a few Indian villages and the 
same succession of lofty bluffs and extensive prairies, until 
you reach the mouth of the St. Peter’s. About nine miles 
above Fort Snelling are the Falls of St. Anthony. It was a 
most dismal day when I first took a view of the St. Anthony. | 
But perhaps the stormy darkness of the time rather added/ 
to the interest of the scene. The Falls of St. Anthony are, 
not, strictly speaking, “Falls.” They are successions of| 
boisterous rapids—there is no cataract—the Mississippi is| 
here forced through a narrow, steep, and descending channel, 
blocked up with huge rocks piled sometimes the one upon 
another to an enormous height, and assuming many oad 
singularly unnatural appearances —and it is through and 
around these jagged rocks that the river urges its fretted) 
course, tumbling —roaring —deafening! On the rocks bere! 
and there huge billows break and scatter off in whiteness. 
The river stops for a moment ere it meets the Fall —then| 
breaking through every obstacle, plunges on, and throwing 
a shower of spray over each little rocky island in the chan-! 
nel, boisterously rolls away, white as 











The giant steed to be bestrode by Death, 


— — “ The pale courser’s trail. c | 
j 
' 
As told in the Apocalypse.” | 








Power or Inpustry.—It was a beautiful expression of a/ 
Chinese sage, that, by time and indastry, a mulberry tree be-| 
comes a silk shawl. If the following statement be correct, 
it affords a still more striking proof of what human ingenuity | 
can accomplish. In the manufacture of steel, an article! 
may be raised from one half-penny to 35,000 guineas! A’ 
pound of crude iron cost one half-penny ; it is converted into) 
steel, that steel is made into watch springs, every one of 
which is sold for half a guinea, and weighs only the 10th of, 
a grain; after deducting for waste, there are in a pound, 
weight 7,000 grains. It therefore affords steel for 70,000, 
watch springs, the value of which, at half a guinea each, is| 
35,000 guineas. | 





Arrection.—One of the prettiest specimens of Hindoo 
poetry celebrates the history of a youth, who, soon after his! 
marriage, being compelled to make a long journey, takes 
leave of his bride in the garden belonging to his house. | 
There he plants a spikenard ; and enjoins her to watch over; 
it with the most assiduous care. “ As long as this plant! 
flourishes,” said he, “all will be fortunate with me; but 
should it wither away, some fatal misfortune will, assuredly, | 
happen to me.” Business, of an important nature, detained) 
the bridegroom from his home for several years. On his re- | 





to see whether his wife had been faithful to him or not du- 
ring his absence. Thus disguised, he calls at his house, | 
and being admitted into the garden, beholds his wife lost to, 
every pleasure, but that of weeping over the spikenard, which’ 
still flourished under her care. 


Mopesty.—‘“ Who shall win the prize?” There was a! 


his co: age and stable were, by the fall of the avalanche, en. 
closed in snow ; his wife and daughter were at the time jn 
the stable. Six weeks afterwards, the snow having melted q 
jlittle, an opening was effected, and the two females were 
a alive, having been supported by the milk of the cow 
|during that long period. The space left free from the snow 
| was sufficient for air, and fortunately there was a good win. 


} 


|jter stock of provisions for the cow near the stable. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine, 
TO A LADY | HAVE NOT SEEN. 


WRITTEN, BY REQUEST, IN HER ALBUM. 


O Lapy, were it mine, 

As ne’er perchance it may be, to behold, 

Ere death shall dim these eyes in silence cold, 
The far-off light of thine, — 


How gladly should I meet 
The vision I have dreamed of — how recall 
The tones, looks, living features — all 
That make thine image sweet 


To fancy, tho’ it seems 
Only the picture of fond frien@ship’s praise. 
And l will hope. The fat® of future days 
May bless me more than these ; 


And it will give at least 

The joy to watch thy welfare, and believe 

Blue skies smile for thee, and fair flowrets weave 
Their bloom — when thou hast ceased 


To ponder the poor trust 
This heart bequeaths thee. Fare thee well! Rejoice 
In thy youth’s gladness, and revere the voice 

Of virtue, as thou dost, — 


Till it shall deign to dwell 
Within thee as a temple, and thy bright 
Blithe beauty shall put on diviner light — 
Dear lady ;— Fare thee well! B. B. T. 
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A Mornixe 1n June.— We advise those of our readers 
who adopt the exemplary habit of rising at five o’clock, and 
who find leisure, now and then, for a stroll in the suburbs, 
to visit Dorchester Heights, or Savin Hill, or Bunker Hill, or 
some other hill, as early as may be convenient. We speak 
not now of the glorious frustum of the monument, or of the 
ramparts, or the revolutionary powder-house, still left on the 
Dorchester hills. It is enough for us that the sun rises and 
the grass grows. Go there, then, just half an hour before 
sunrise; seat yourself on the monument, or the rampart, 
and wait patiently till the azure of the eastern sky, and the 
snow-white clouds that sprinkle it, shall be mingled, hue after 
hue, with the ruddy blush of the morning. A moment after, 
the sun bursts out with his intolerable brightness, and a glow 
like a vapor of gold, flashes over the landscape. All nature 
feels it, from the ocean that tosses and shines away in the grey 
distance, to the least blade that quivers beneath you. The 
woods sing with music. From river and valley, far-off, the 
mist floats up like a living thing. The insect world is in 
motion, with its myriad voices. The leaves stir merrily 
with the first breeze ; and blossoms eddy in the air ; 

And flower-cups nod, like the Pagan god, 
Their mock-ambrosial odors. 
Gentle reader, you may never have known the bright earth 





meeting of the flowers, and the judge was appointed to 
award the prize of beauty. ‘Who shall win the prize?” 
asks the rose, proudly stepping forward in blushing beauty, 
with full assurance of its winning worth. ‘Who shall win 
the prize ?’’ ask the rest of the flowers as they come forward,| 
each conscious of its attractions, and each equally sure of| 
receiving the award. “I will take a peep at the assem- 
blage,” thought the violet, not intending to make one of the} 
company, ‘and see the beauties as they pass.” Just as it 
was raising its modest head from its humble and retiring 
corner, and was looking in upon the meeting, the judge arose 
torender his decree. ‘To the violet,” says he, “I award the 
prize of beauty, for there is no trait more rare, none more 
enchantingly beautiful, than — Mopssty.” 

Exrraorpinary Preservation.—In a little work called 
‘“‘ Voyages aux Alpes,” published in Paris, a curious account 
is given of an avalanche which occurred in Switzerland, 
many years ago. During the absence of a Swiss farmer, 


you live on. You may never have seen it, free from the 
thronged city, in the young days of Spring, and breathed 
and trodden it. Yet you have loved nature, we dare say, 
with a true instinct. You relish your few feet of greensward 
far more than the pavements of Cornhill. But if you would 
cherish the native passion, if you would give the native 
taste scope, if you covet the lustre that health gives to young 
eyes, or the best of all paints, the natural carmine that grows 
brighter upon fair cheeks than upon any flower, 

That ever in Pestum’s garden blew, 

Or ever was steeped in fragrant dew, — 
we pray you visit the country. You must go early and far 
enough, — must choose the right morning of the right 
month, and go where the prospect is wide and high, as well 
as beautiful. Having done this, you have done all. You 
may find on Milton or Savin Hill, no Rosas or Poussins, 
which a modern connoisseur would authenticate. But you 
will find the models of both, and of a hundred other masters 
of landscape and seascape. You may study the originals upon 
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a large canvass, which these have but copied on a small one. 
There’s a sketch of the city, too, and the suburbs, to the life ; 
a very natural lithograph of the monument; and a thousand 
things not even mentioned in the catalogues. Then there’s a 
great collection of flowers, and caterpillars, and honey bees, 
and humming birds hung upon the shrubbery; not so bril- 
liant as the rice-paper plants of China, but fair specimens. 
The lilies, and other articles, done in water-colors, are par- 
ticularly promising. Finally, you will have the orchestra. 
The main enactors in that band have sung the world over, 
and are well known. It would be invidious, too, to men- 
tion names, even were Dempster himself among them ; — but 
Robin Somebody, who has smothered his voice with eating 
cherries, is still tolerable at a glee; and one Fisher, (not 
Clara,) a star at certain seasons, gives now and then a bra- 
vura. There is no fiddle or flute among them, to be sure, 
and they mind staccato marks indifferently well ; but mainly, 
they have voices like fountains, and they have all infallible 
pitch-pipes and indefatigable lungs. Mortal man never led 
such a choir. At sunrise, you may hear the whole establish- 
ment, and that gratis, in the “ bright rosy morning.” 





A Hint To THE Painters; — We are surprised to see no 
movement yet made in this city to commemorate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the invention of printing. The 
Germans, at Philadelphia, we see, have selected the 21st 
inst. for the purpose. At Leipsic, and other places, they 
have a somewhat later day. This is unimportant, but a 
celebration we ought to have; and of all other places, here. 
Come, brother printers! who shall go forward in this mat-| 
ter? Who will call a meeting of the printers? That would! 
be a good beginning, and in our opinion, a sure one. No 
formal orations are wanted; no processions; no needless 
expense ;—but we might have, without these, a festival 
worthy of Boston, and never, in its future history, to be for- 
gotten. 





Concert aT THE Opeon. —A concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, is to be given on Tuesday evening next, at 
the Odeon, for the benefit of the Boston Children’s Friend 
Society. This society, having lost one of its most efficient 
supporters, in the death of the late Hon. Theodore Lyman, 
is in great want of funds, and the “ Union Sewing Circle” 
have devised this effort to replenish them. 

The names of the performers are a sufficient guarantee of 
the excellence of the treat, and the consciousness of aiding a 
most worthy charity will, we trust, give an additional zest 
to.thase who attend. 





Boston Eneravine. —Our neighbor, Dearborn, gets out a 
great variety of beautiful things in the course of a season, in-| 
cluding Harrison and Van Buren heads, and Webster Vases, | 
and maps of Mount Auburn, and we know not what. His' 
last bijou is an exceedingly neat map of the State of Maine, | 
just now very seasonable. It is only some six inches square,| 
but is said to show distinctly more towns than any other map| 
in use. The work is as good a specimen as can be desired| 
of Boston engraving. 
sass pseitaaeshaneiasensisiiaeminee peeing’ | 
Tue Youne Maipen.— Woman’s Power. — Mr. Muzzy, in) 
discussing the important subject of the appropriate sphere of 
woman, in his late work, the “ Young Maiden,” introduces 
the following fine passage from Lord Halifax’s advice to 
his daughter: “Nature hath made you such large amends| 
for the seeming injustice of the first distribution, that the 
right of complaining is come over to our sex. You have it| 
in your power, not only to free yourselves, but to subdue 
your masters, and without violence, throw both their natural 
and legal authority at your feet. We are made of differ. 
ent tempers, that our defects may be mutually supplied. 
Your sex wanteth our reason for your conduct, and our 
Strength for your protection; ours wanteth your gentleness 
to soften and entertain us. The first part of our life is a 
good deal subjected to you in the nursery, where you reign, 
without competition, and by that means, have the advan- 
tage of giving the first impressions. Afterwards, you have 
stronger influences, which, well managed, have more force 
on your behalf, than all our privileges of jurisdiction can 
pretend to have against you. You have more strength in 
your looks, than we have in our laws; and more power by 
gentleness, than we have in our arguments.” 

We shall be doing our readers a service by calling their at- 
tention to the work from which we have quoted above— we 
mean Mr. Muzzy’s: —for we have seldom met with one dis- 



























tinguished by so much pragtical sound sense, on subjects of 
daily interest, and, so far as domestic comfort goes, of ‘ great 
pith and moment.” He discusses, the capacities of woman, 
female influence, female education, home, society, love, sin- 
gle life, reasons for marriage, conditions of true marriage, 
society of young men, first love, conduct during engagement, 
trials of woman, and solace, and, finally, encouragements, — 
a subject not less important than the preceding. 





Tue Sreamsoat Line To Enetanp.— The work is now 
fairly begun. The first of the steamers of Mr. Cunard’s line, 
has arrived, in eighteen days from Liverpool, and the regu- 
lar trips will soon be commenced by the powerful and ma- 
jestic boats which will succeed her. This arrival has created 
a great excitement among our citizens, and with just reason. 
We cannot be mistaken in our expectation that the prosperity 
of Boston will be enhanced by the establishment of this line, 
in connection with the completion of our railroad connection 
with the West, in a degree far beyond any former experience. 
The communication of the vast regions of our western coun- 
try with Europe, must take this route, and the trade con- 
nected therewith, will, of course, take the same channel. 
The present occasion is therefore worthy of all the joyous 
demonstrations bestowed upon it, and we rejoice they are 
such as betoken the spirit and enterprise of our citizens. 

The Unicorn, the boat just arrived, is intended to run be- 
tween Halifax and Quebec, in connexion with the line boats. 
She has heretofore been employed between Liverpool and 
Glasgow, and has been considered a very fine and safe boat. 


Great Froops.—The devastations by fire, which have 
swept through our cities, particularly the southern ones, are 
likely to be equalled by those of the antagonist element,| 
water. The Mississippi has spread destruction along the! 
shores for a thousand miles, and at the last accounts was 
bursting the levee —the frail barrier which human industry 
had attempted to interpose to her attacks, — and threatened| 
to flood New Orleans. The Savannah has also experienced 
an unprecedented rise, and flooded the town of Hamburg 
and part of the city of Augusta, on the opposite shore, car- 
rying off the two bridges, and washing away a considerable 
portion of the railroad. 

Natehez has been destroyed by wind, and when the earth 
performs its part in the tragedy, the combination of the ele- 
ments will be complete. 





Livre pv Pevrre.—This spirited and philosophical little 
work of Le Menais, — the leader of the reasonable radicals, as 
one may call him, —so seasonably and so well translated by 
our neighbor, Mr. Greene, has gone, we see, to a second edi- 
tion ; and Littlefield, who now has it in hand, has put the| 
book at the low price of twenty-five cents. This is as it 
should be, especially for a ‘ Book of the People.” 





Tre Mercnants’ Macazine has reached the end of its 
second volume. Such has been the demand for the work, 
that Mr. Hunt intends to reprint the first volume, which is 
exhausted, so as to be able to furnish sets from the com- 
mencement. 








CVecklm Mecoryv. 


It was stated by Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. at the anniversary 
of the American Unitarian Association, last week, that a 
gentleman in this vicinity, had made a donation, to be ex- 
pended for the Association and kindred objects, of fifty thou- 
sand dollars! The name of the donor was not stated. 

The Commercial Advertiser and Journal speaks in high 
terms of the prospects of Buffalo in a commercial point of 
view. That paper says, 64,600 barrels of flour, and 50.000 
bushels of wheat, have arrived at the port of Buffalo within 
the last ten days. 

Green, who is on his trial, at Richmond, for defrauding 
the Bank of Virginia, offered a bribe of $5,000 to the State 
Attorney, not to push matters. The letter was laid before 
the Court by the officer. 

It is stated that our squadron on the West India station, 
will be ordered home during the hurricane months. 

The Naval Court Martial, on charges preferred against 
Com. Elliot, is still sitting. 

Valuable beds of marble have been recently discovered in 
Lancaster county, Pa. 

The crops in Maryland and Virginia are said to be un- 
usually promising. 
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Burniye Mountain. — The Pottsville (Pa.) Journal states 
that the burning mountain at the head of the West Branch 
Railroad, which attracted so much attention last year, is still 
raging, even more furiously than ever. It has burnt out 
about three hundred yards from its place of starting, and 
as it reaches the crop, where ventilation is more freely af- 
forded, it increases in intensity. The water running from 
the mine is very hot, and so strongly impregnated with alka- 
line substances as to have eaten off all the iron from the 
railroad track. 

Dr. Olin, an eminent Methodist preacher of Virginia, now 
travelling in the old world, in a letter published in the Chris- 
tian Advocate of 1st May, dated at Cairo, says, the pay per 
day, of an ordinary laborer is five cents. A boatman gets 
seven or eight, always furnishing himself with food. 

A Paris correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser states 
that the aged King of Holland, who has been a widower for 
the last three years, is abovt to marry a Countess d’ Outre- 
mont, who is a decided Catholic. The proposed match cre- 
ates much dissatisfaction among his Protestant subjects. 

His Excellency the Governor General of Cuba has issued 
an order, directing the police officers to arrest all beggars and 
other vagrants found in the streets of Havana, and to con- 
vey them to the house of refuge, where they are to be fed 
and clothed, and taught some useful branch of industry. 

The English merchant captain, Mr. Gibble, who was taken 
prisoner bythe Mandarin boats at Canton, for trying to 
smuggle from one ship to another, has been released, and 
the blockade withdrawn. 

The census of the United States was to be commenced on 
the first day of June, and the returns to be completed before 
the first day of December next. 

It has been decided in the United States Circuit Court, 
that silk twist is not sewing silk, and consequently that it is 
not liable to duty as such. 

The steamer British Queen left New York for England, 
on Monday. She took out 163 passengers, and $130,500 in 
specie. 





HuUsiwess Directory. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WiTH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than donble the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing se, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 
{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above.} 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russefl,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. * 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 ets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 


No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to hie 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.— Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. ‘ 


Cc. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand buoks, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &e. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
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CPIEII IBIRAIIA OLhID OA Ho 
AS SUNG BY MR. RUSSELL. THE MUSIC BY MR. LODER—ARRANGED FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR BY F. FEHRMAN. 
(For sale by Henry Prentiss, 33 Court Street, epposite the Court House.) 
2. He saw the rare times, When the Christ-mas chimes Were a mer-ry sound to 


song of the Oak, the brave old Oak, Who hath rul’d in the green-wooa 
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re - beck gay, They frolicked with lovesome swains: They are gone, they are dead, In the church - ot laid, But the tree he still re - 





sun goes down, And the fire in the west fades out, And he shew-eth his might on a wild mid-night, When storms thro’ his branches 
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long as he shall attend the General Court.” Small business 






‘‘ Wuat ever made you marry that old woman?” said a 


A Warcumaker’s Ruse. — A poor watchmaker came down 
mother to her son. this for office-seekers. 





to settle at . The village was populous. The person 

was utterly unkhown; but he had ingeniously hit on a pro-|| ‘Because you always told me to pick a wife like my age 

ject to procure employ. He contrived when the church door||mother.” was the dutiful reply. A Civit Answer.—A stranger in the city a day or two 
was opened, daily to send up his son to the church tower — since having lost his way, said to an awkward looking fellow, 
unseen, and to alter the clock. This the boy was enabled|| Pauimrrive.—In a recent Occasional Discourse (and a most |/“1 want to go to Dover street.” “ Well,” replied the fellow, 


interesting one it is,) delivered at Medford by the Rev. Mr.||walking coolly away, “why don’t you go there?” 
Stetson, we notice the statement that that town had no repre- 
Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $2.50 pez 


sentation in the Colonial Legislature, until about the year annam, in advange ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 
1690, “when Lieutenant Peter Tufts was chosen for that}/receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
office, and it was voted to pay him eighteen pence per dag, so'lyear. Ali letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 


to do by a slight knowledge of his father’s business. This 
measure, of course, made all the watches in the neighbor- 
hood wrong so repeatedly, (andevery one swears by hischurch 
cloeck,) that the owners sent them to the new comer to be 
cleaned and repaired. This ruse established the artisan. 











